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Granite 
VENEER 


Freed from traditional weight and bulk, Fletcher 
granite in 12 inch veneer offers the imaginative 
designer a building material ideally fitted to 
contemporary thinking in architecture. 
Accruing economies in this new sheet form of 





granite invite consideration of fine colored 
stocks, imported from world famous quarries to 
supplement the admirable roster of domestic 
Fletcher granites,” even in smaller budget 
restricted installations. 

In all types of structures, large or small, 
domestic veneers up to 12 feet by 8 feet 

or imported veneers up to 6 feet by 3 feet 
can now contribute the unique qualities of 
durability and impermeability, 

the beauty of color and texture and 

the dignity that belongs especially to granite 
at a cost factor never before possible. 


*Our Bulletin No. 6, COLOR IN GRANITE, 


illustrating 20 imported and domestic granites 
in full natural color, available on request. 


He 


oe “FLETCHER COMPANY 


WEST CHELMSFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. + 104 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 








STANDARDIZED SERVICE IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH LONGSPANS? 


YOU CAN REDUCE structural components to an abso- 
lute minimum. (Longspans supported on a structural 
frame or masonry walls.) 


YOU CAN INCREASE useability of the floor area and 
its overhead space to its maximum efficiency. (Park- 
ing, Display, Production, Storage, Merchandising, 
Recreational, Religious. Name it.) 


YOU CAN PROVIDE for any drainage situation and 
have level ceiling attachment. (Sloped Top Chords— 
any direction—level bottom.) 


YOU CAN COMBINE longspans with masonry walls 
or steel columns, any roofing, ceiling or flooring 
materials desired. 


YOU CAN ASK Macomber through its Representatives 
—everywhere—for a Longspan Plan and get the best 
in structural design, erection simplicity and coordi- 
nated delivery of every structural part. 


We have been doing this for over a quarter century 
at prices that are competitive or we wouldn't be telling 
you about it today. 


MACOMBER Tncorporated, canton, oni0 


A NAME RESPECTED IN ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
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TANDARDIZED LOAD BEARING UNITS SPEED BUILDING 








INDIANA 
LIMESTONE 


Immediately available . . . distinctively beautiful 
. unusually versatile . . . moderately priced... 


Indiana Limestone offers the finest medium of 


architectural expression at a practical level of 


cost. Today, as always, it is... America’s most 
frequently specified stone. . . 

The Nation’s Building Stone 
BUFF + GRAY » VARIEGATED + RUSTIC + OLD GOTHIC 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


P.O. BOX 471 BEDFORD, 'NDIANA 


w) 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our technical 
counsel without expense or obligation 














Architectural Concrete 


can be used advantageously for contemporary classical structures such as the Florida 
Supreme Court Building in Tallahassee (above) or for Gothic or modern. Architectural 
concrete produces distinctive and enduring buildings in any design, style or size when 
the simple and well-established rules of quality concrete construction are followed. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 








Announcing ... New */16' gauge 





C1 LEGO TERS 


At New Low Prices 


New Kencork’s Complete Floor Beauty costs 
your clients less than wall-to-wall broadloom! 


OW OFFER Kencork at lower 
rices than ever before! This 
resilient flooring does the work of 
floor and carpeting alike... offers 
restful, quiet comfort underfoot... 
a perfect flooring that wears years 
longer. Staining liquids that per- 
manently damage carpeting come 
right off Kencork! Kencork insulates 
against heat and cold...is ideal for 
use with radiant heating. 


Specify Kencork Walls in new 
3/10" gauge, too. Your clients will 
be delighted with this distinctive, 
luxury wall treatment at the new 
lower cost. 


FLOORS 
WALLS 


David E. Kennedy, Inc., 58 2nd Ave., BrooklynI5, N.Y. 
RESILIENT FLOORS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS...KENTILE...KENCORK... RUBBER TILE 





Skylines... 





The AMICABLE LIFE BUILDING, WACO, 
TEXAS, modernizes 3 car-switch elevators. New Otis- 
built cars, doors and entrances will be installed. And 
Otis Autotronic Traffic-Timed Elevatoring, with its 
6 basic traffic programs, will operate the cars as a co- 
ordinated group to obtain maximum efficiency. Service 
will be improved for 733 tenants and approximately 
5,000 daily visitors. All cars will run as locals between 
the lobby and 21st floor. They'll serve 405 offices occupy- 
ing 85,000 square feet. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
Home Office: 260 11th Avenue, New York 1. N. Y. 
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Tipe 


ONTINUOUS WELD 


for use where corrosion is a problem 


For fifteen years, Yoloy steel has 
been manufactured as Seamless pipe, sheets, 
plates and structural members. Yoloy is used 
in the oil, mining, railroad, chemical, truck- 
ing and other industries where resistance to 
corrosion and abrasion are a problem and 
lighter weight construction is important. Now 
this same unique nickel-copper low-alloy 
steel is available as continuous weld pipe 

Yoloy continuous weld pipe has these out- 
standing characteristics 

It is easy to weld, 

It bends and fabricates readily, 

Its tensile strength is high, 

It is resistant to abrasion, 

Its resistance to shock and vibration 

is high, 

It is high in corrosion :esistance 

Yoloy has an atmospheric corrosion resist- 
ance from four to six times that of regular car- 
bon steels. Its resistance to many other cor- 
rosive elements likewise is high, making 
Yoloy pipe particularly well adapted for use 


in the railroad, oil, mining and chemical 
process industries. Youngstown Yoloy con- 
tinuous weld pipe also affords distinct ad- 
vantages for use where piping is concealed 
in industrial plants, commercial buildings 
and residences 

For example, at a sewage plant, Yoloy pipe 
immersed in the sour sludge of a digester was 
found to be in good condition after nearly 
four years. When repairs were made to re- 
place a mild steel! tripod holding the pipe 
after only one year's service, it was found that 
the tripod had been almost entirely eaten up 
by the acid sludge 

Yoloy continuous weld pipe installed in 
brine lines from the wells at a salt plant is 
still in service after several years. Pipe pre- 
viously used in this same line had to be re- 
placed 3 or 4 times a year 

Other examples of the unusual service given 
by Yoloy pipe can be cited. For further in- 
formation, write or phone the Youngstown 
District Sales Office nearest you 


Ample stocks of Yoloy continuous weld pipe 


are available for prompt shipment 


Yoloy 


continuous weld pipe can be identified by 
YOLOY rolled in the wall of the pipe 
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SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY °~'°% 
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No. 2 OF A SERIES 


GEORGE B. POST 
Recipient of 
The A.LA. GOLD MEDAL 1911 


Js it a Coincidence? 


GEORGE B. POST, one of America’s distinguished archi- 
tects, received the highest honor within The Institute’s 
power to bestow—its Gold Medal in 1911. 


It is more than a coincidence to note that Mr. Post, among 
others who have received this accolade, frequently «ised 
Georgia Marble in his finest works, one of the more widely 
known of which is the New York Stock Exchange. 

Throughout the land and down through the years 
Georgia Crystalline Marble has stood the test: witness the 
distinguished list of impressive structures in which this en- 
during stone has been employed. 


tHE GEORGIA MARBLE company cf TATE, GA. 


Sales and Services Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Brighton, Mass., Cleveland, O., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga., Rochester, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Resources within <'.¢ 10,000 acres of Georgia 
Marbleland comprise 24 Quarries and 4 Mills, oper- 
ating in a mild year-round working climate. 











Our quest for a Guest Editorial this month led us much 
nearer home than did our recent excursions into the fields 
of homebuilding editores and esthetic appreciation. In the 
March Bulletin of the Chicago Chapter the Chapter’s 
president was saying something, under the title “Skin- 
Deep” that, to our way of thinking, has long needed say- 
ing. We are glad to bring before a wider audience the 


words of— 


Norman J. Schlossman 


—_ through the Potter Pal- 
mer Mansion, now being 
razed, was impressive for the con- 
spicuous opulence of its carvings, 
panelling, parquetry, crystal and 
mosaics—detailed descriptions and 
photographs of which have ap- 
peared so recently in our daily 
press. Here was the fabulous 
castle of a fabulous leader of a 
fabulous era. This was no com- 
mon thing. This was the quin- 
tescence of luxury and elegant liv- 
ing only sixty-eight years ago. 
What do we have today? Com- 
pare these luxurious and excep- 
tional facilities with our present 
minimum standards of housing. 
Beneath its ornament, plush and 
decorations, it is doubtful that the 
Potter Palmer structure offered 
anything towards comfort, health, 


and convenience superior to that 
of almost any modern, new home. 
Most of us today enjoy a standard 
of housing at least as good as did 
the very wealthiest families only a 
few score years ago. 


If this is so, who deserves the 
credit? This advance has been 
an unparalleled contribution by 
the building industry—architects, 
engineers, and manufacturers—to 
our nation’s basic welfare. Food, 
clothing, and shelter—the essential 
three. Of these, in the last, alone, 
has the nation shown its greatest 
progress. The building industry 
has been so frequently characterized 
as backward, inefficient and unpro- 
gressive that sometimes even we, 
who should know better, accept it 
as a complete statement of fact. 
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Instead, we should remember how 
far building has come; we should 
take deserved pride in this prog- 


ress; and we should glory that we 
are in a profession that had a 
part in it. 


We Need Teachers 
By Ralph Walker, ¥.A.1.A. 


Somewhat abbreviated, an address before the North Central States 


Regional Conference, 


HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

ARCHITECTS is interested in 
the education of the architect and, 
as you know, it has started a sur- 
vey as to his needs, his preparation 
for professional life, his relation to 
the society in which he lives and 
works. As President of this august 
body I believe it is my right—more, 


my duty—to stir up, to stimulate 
if possible, action and reaction, to 


the result that future architects 
will meet the everchanging prob- 
lems with new aspirations, new 
techniques combined with a rich- 
ness of a philosophy gained in ever 
ripening experience. 

One thing which rather inter- 
ests me is the large number of 
architectural schools with their real 
lack of diversity in teaching as to 
what architecture is; the real lack 
of disparity of belief in the way 
the education of an architect 
should be accomplished. My main 
object is to point up what seems, 


Minneapolis, 


Minn., February 17, 1950 


to me, to be the reason for this 
and so stimulate discussion. My 
further purpose is to develop writ- 
ten opinion—the JOURNAL needs 
live material. 

In a world much too literate and 
much too desirous of expressing it- 
self as history long before all the 
evidence is in, the teacher often is 
a frustrated non-practitioner of the 
art and science, often an inexperi- 
enced philosopher whose mind is 
captivated by ideas generally ex- 
pressed on paper and not always 
tested in actuality. These ideas 
are often abstract and withdrawn 
from physical knowledge of human 
needs and compromises. One who 
often thinks that these compromises 
denote the “Philistine” is quite 
willing to see repeated again and 
again so-called experimental ideas 
which, again, are not well executed. 

Recently, in a symposium on the 
education of the sculptor, George 
Demetrios told a story, as follows: 
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“In Paris, an art instructor asked 
a youth what she was trying to 
do. ‘I am expressing myself,’ she 
answered. The art instructor said: 
‘Ah, ma chere, your papa and 
mama did that. 
how to draw here.’ 
As often happens in all the arts, 
the teacher knows little but how 
to draw, and so we find neophyte 
teaching neophyte something that 
should have come from papa and 
mama—but without the spiritual 
competence to express even the 
callowness which theirs, and 
which in truth might even have 


You must learn 


+, 


IS 


some charm. So finally the result 
is that which might be expected: 
no deep quality of cultural mean- 
ing, but only the smart and the 
seemingly simple. 

Demetrios further 
art: “Slowly but surely the picture 
and the statue have deteriorated 
into the check, the bank check. We 
are interested today in the signa- 
ture below and the endorsement 
on the back first, and then the 
significance of the amount, i.e. the 
picture or statue.” 

I have found, in many inter- 
views, that the average young stu- 
dent of today is impatient to prac- 
tise, thinking that he may do so 
with a few ideas called “design.” 
He, however, is immature in re- 


says about 


sponsibility and in that necessary 
quality of trusteeship, as well as in 
the practical experience of an in- 
creasingly difficult profession; a 
profession, moreover, which de- 
mands a thorough self-discipline to 
accomplish its ends satisfactorily. 
The teacher also seems insufficient 
in experience, and unable to build 
a firm foundation and steer this 
desire into channels of future self- 
education and the absolutely neces- 
sary patience in acquiring the solid 
background of experience, so that 
the young architect will be thor- 
oughly prepared before offering his 
services to the betterment of his 
community. I have talked with 
many recent graduates and have 
found few who are seriously con- 
tinuing their studies or who are 
earnestly preparing themselves for 
registration and license. 

Nor is there any sensitiveness 
in the arrogance which this im- 
patience to practise indicates; an 
arrogance which has often been 
built upon the idea that the present 
practitioners are old fogies. The 
teacher, moreover, has seemingly 
failed to develop the principle that 
professional responsibility is mor- 


ally as well as economically im- 
portant; so that the student com- 
plains that the public does not 
understand the purposes of the 
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architect, or his qualities, or his 
rightful position in our society. 
Shall we take a moment or two 
and examine what the young archi- 
tect now finds as the justification 
of his impatience? There has de- 
veloped an architecture, built upon 
the factory and the _ industrial 
world’s needs in structure and in 
profit-making economics. It has 
finally achieved an impersonality 
and negative esthetic, the primary 
virtue of which is in its with- 
drawal into nakedness rather than 
into the rich clothing modern re- 
sources would permit—especially 
We see everywhere 
architecture, 


in America. 
a negative factory 


without meaning to local climatic 


conditions or cultural background ; 
copied continually without 
analysis—and seemingly without 
mature criticism on the part of the 
teacher, who again and again has 
admitted to me his inability to con- 
trol the situation. The teacher 
too, if he builds, follows the present 
trend because of the fear that he 
will not be thought “modern.” 
Now, this whole type of architec- 
tural thinking reminds me of a 
phrase once used by the famous 
Countess Potocka concerning 
“Malmaison”: that it held “pal- 
triness rather than _ simplicity 
and pretentiousness rather than 


one 


largess.” Nor should we forget 
that pretentiousness can be achieved 
negatively in the factory esthetic, 
for there is quality of the baroque 
even in the use of the famous line 
of beauty, the twisted plan, the 
addition of masses based wholly 
on a cubist conception of the pic- 
ture plan. The result is that man, 
our client, finds himself moving 
and resting in space without dignity 
and without form. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, 
this type of architecture through- 
out the world is no longer the re- 
sult of original and balanced think- 
ing regarding economic if not social 
needs; but is of wrist motivation 
only. For now all buildings—hos- 
pitals, city halls, apartment houses, 
department factories—are 
alike in appearance; and if given 
any amenity it is generally with the 
ugliest mud-colored marble to be 
ashlar walls and 


stores, 


found—mosaic 
zebra-striped wood. 

You can go from a midwestern 
university in the United States to 
the university in Cairo, Egypt, and 
see the same solutions based on the 
same few “accepted” motifs: actu- 
ally the same paucity of engineer- 
ing motifs and a similar lament on 
the part of the teacher concerning 
his lack of authority and the almost 
Koranic influence of the architec- 
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tural magazine. You are asked in 
these days of dollar shortage for 
help in getting the very magazines 
which lessen his authority and in- 
fluence. 

Or, again, the teacher goes out 
so thoroughly trained ‘n the present 
ideology—always taking the proper 
preliminary steps but always point- 
ing to the same results—i.e., any 
problem, whether in Egypt, in 


Boston, in Texas, in Missouri, is 
resolved by the same solid-ended 
box, one story or many stories in 
height, upon the same stilts—re- 


gardless. If this is the desired end 
of architecture, there is little more 
to be said save to politely applaud. 

The same phenomenon happens 
in the city planning courses. If 
you are trained in Liverpool you 
will endeavor and s‘-ain to fit all 
planning to English ideas, no mat- 
ter how different the locality or the 
life lived there. At Cairo, I was 
proudly shown a student’s study 
of an unusual portion of Cairo: a 
stark tableland of limestone in the 
middle of the city. It lifted itself 
as a barrier to the city’s growth. 
I was struck by something familiar 
in the plan as developed in a 
model ; and I turned to the teacher 
and ask him whether he had been 
trained at Harvard. He said 
“Yes,” and I knew it because this 


plan was exactly similar in idea to 
the “Concord Problem” once 
studied there, and in which this 
teacher had been one of the pupils. 
Now, frankly, I was amazed be- 
cause of the wide difference in 
every aspect of culture and climate 
(in Egypt the constant dust factor 
from the surrounding deserts) be- 
tween Concord, Massachusetts, and 
Cairo. Here a had 
been carried, somewhat unthink- 
ingly, thousands of miles, rather 
than a method. 

The same lack of philosophy, 
like an _ industrial designer’s 
Mother Hubbard, blankets the 
local necessity ; and the same motif, 
unadulterated, is used in Boston, 
Rio, Cairo, Texas, Fairbanks, 
Stockholm, Peking, Marseilles. 
Wherever you go you find the same 
pattern, so that finally you try to 
find some logical reason for this 
universal aspect of modern archi- 
tecture, and you ask: 1—Are liv- 
ing, climatic and social conditions 
so alike all over the world ?—here 
the answer is obviously No; 2—Is 
there some universal cultural force 
which makes all solutions alike, re- 
sulting in a universal agreement 
among teachers that there is such 
a desirable influence ?—again this 
is, obviously, not so, for I have 
found nowhere teachers that much 


“solution” 
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in actual agreement; or, 3—The 
students have found another source 
which they think more important 
than local conditions or the opin- 
ions of their teachers. 

As an example of a difference in 
thinking, we consider the 
philosophy of one Egyptian archi- 


may 


tect who is doing an Arab village 
outside Luxor—here 
bring new life into the ancient city 
of the dead, Thebes. 


there in Egypt changes from ex- 


trying to 


The climate 


treme heat and glare to chill air 
in which one needs warm clothing; 
the dust is everywhere—off the 
fields when dry, off the desert 
which rims the Nile Valley. This 
architect believes that the modern 
idea of plate glass and lally columns 
cannot influence the fellaheen for 
many years—years in a dim dis- 
tant future. 
function for Egypt cannot be taken 
from illustrations 
architectural press. He says the 


window has three functions: 1—to 
y) 


— 


He says the window 


current in an 


look out; 2—to obtain light; 3— 


for ventilation. Even in the oases 
the dust is present; but who but 
fools would build without the trees 
overhead ? 

His “new invention” is the re- 
sult of many centuries of rule-of- 
thumb invention and experiment, a 


pragmatic approach which appeals 


to man throughout history. His 
house turns away from the noisy 
dusty street; the /ook-out-of win- 
dows are narrow—and filled with 
wooden grilles so that “peeping 
toms” cannot easily look in; but 
like the old church squint, the in- 
side looks out on the drama of the 
world outside. The daylight comes 
relatively high-up from slits around 
a cupola, and cool illumination is 
delivered completely free of glare, 
no matter how brilliant the sun; 
and, finally, hollow walls, using 
natural sun heat and shade, draw 
down from the roofs a cool flow 
The 


and enemy, is 


of air—again without draft. 
sun, both 
treated intelligently, and the result 


friend 


is a mastery of nature. 
The designer of the village is 


not only using nature but he is also 
using the immediate skills found at 
hand to develop a better life, be- 
cause these houses are built with 
the mud of the Nile: the mud, 
which while it feeds him, has in the 


No 


no 


past degraded the fellaheen. 
new materials are necessary, 
new techniques, only a new purpose 
—and this where the true 
teacher enters; because it is his 
job to indicate the basic need and 
from the immediate surroundings 
develop the purpose. 

The peasant farmer of Japan 


is 
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was poor but he had personal dig- 
nity; and cleanliness and respect 
for his neighbors’ rights. In Japan 
I found in rich and poor the same 
qualities of taste existed, and there 
had even come about an aristocracy 
of selection in the surroundings of 
the very poor. 

So, too, in the past of Egypt the 
houses of the poor and of the mer- 
chant, of the noble, had similar 
characteristics so that, in disregard- 
ing these factors, the modern 
teacher, dependent upon the archi- 
tectural press, in my opinion, may 
be too inclined to throw out the 
nylons with the soapflake suds. 


te 


Recently, and I hope every archi- 
tect tries to understand its funda- 
mental qualities, House Beautiful 
in its remarkable survey of climatic 
differences within relatively small 
areas—a survey I am proud the 
A.I.A. is privileged to publish— 


shows up the stupidity of the inter- 


national idea, and the need of local 
comprehensive studies of physical 
conditions. It needs only a step 
further to indicate another study 


pointing out the differences of 
local social needs. 

Like all new professions, we 
have seen a rapid development in 
the number of schools devoted to 


architecture, and an increasing de- 
mand at low salaries to fill the 
resulting professional posts. I be- 
lieve there are ten thousand archi- 
tectural students. There has also 
grown a great need for funda- 
mental points of view related to 
the increased body of knowledge 
within the scope of architectural 
practice and education. One pro- 
fession after another has done a 
soul searching and a world search- 
ing to discover how their new 
knowledge relates to society as a 
whole, and in most cases the need 
of a new type of teacher as well as 
practitioner is immediately ap- 
parent. Perhaps therefore it would 
be worth while to indicate the 
qualities in teachers that perhaps 
we should be looking for to meet 
these conditions which are now 
markedly different from what they 
were at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. We might state at once for 
the sake of discussion, this prin- 
ciple, remembering that when I say 
we will need teachers in architec- 
ture, I am merely stating a common 
need found throughout all educa- 
tion. 

We will need in increasing num- 
bers teachers who are philosophers, 
and who have given serious thought 
to their own creative personalities, 
who seek a rich life for mankind 
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and who resent poverty of inven- 
tion in cultural satisfaction. 

We will need teachers who be- 
lieve that humanity's needs are 
greater and more beneficial as 
guides than the maunderings of the 
“painter into architecture” philos- 
ophy ; and who realize that inspira- 
tion is better than the number of 
graduates; and whose pupils are 
guided into ideals cf competence 
and service to humanity. 

We will especially need teachers 
who resent the clichés of fashion, 
no matter how smart, no matter 
how intellectually satisfying for 
the moment; and who have built 
themselves; and who are willing 
to criticize, without fear, their 
own mistakes. I listened to Pietro 
Belluschi at Greenbrier Inn give 
a frank discourse on his recent jobs 
and everyone, as well as myself, 
felt that we were being treated as 
adults; and that his works, many 
of which I disagreed with, were 
serious attempts to find solutions 
to living. 

We need more ripened practi- 
tioners who will devote the rich- 
ness of their experience to the 
training of youth. No other pro- 
fession leaves so much of the 
teaching in the hands of those who 
have not built a practice of their 
own. 


We will need teachers who teach 
fundamentals such as: “survey be- 
fore plan; analysis before synthe- 
sis;” for in that way their students 
know “for whom they build and 
for what purpose ; where they build 
and why; and the social economics 
required to develop good citizen- 
ship and individual self-respect.” 

To these ends they must ques- 
tion the universal solution, as well 
as the present monetary economics. 
We will need, therefore, teachers 
who can conduct their own surveys 
without prejudice and who, com- 
ing upon a new solution, can 
evaluate it against past experience, 
themselves not influenced by the 
fashionable. 

We will need teachers who be- 
lieve in our profession and its pos- 
sibilities; who are modest and sin- 
cere; and whose pupils do not talk 
of frustration before they prac- 
tise. 


We will need teachers who lead 
their pupils to continually question 
their own results, so as to improve 
their techniques. I have no ad- 
miration for any man who has 
been using the same detail for 
twenty years or more, and who ac- 
cepts a sloppy execution of it; who 
has not in all these years been able 
to perfect or discard the theoretical 
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because of its practical difficulties 
in execution. 

We will need, therefore, teachers 
who will lead their pupils critically 
to the actual—asking them to dis- 
trust the picture, regardless of the 
signature or the endorsement, un- 
less they have tested it by complete 
analysis. 

We will need teachers whose 
own self-discipline, whose 
known curiosity, whose own bal- 
anced judgments are examples of 
what the student must attain as the 
disciplines necessary to practise a 
difficult and engrossing profession. 

And we also need schools which 
will consciously develop teachers, 
realizing the continuing need of 
replacement and of revitalizing in- 


own 


spiration, the continuing need for 
well-trained men to guide youth 
and to prepare others to teach. The 
teacher is not lightly made—nor 
are the schools at present doing 
other than develop technicians, 
forgetting that philosophy, a neces- 
sary adjunct to good teaching, as 
well as to practice, cannot flower 
in a narrow field of knowledge. 
The schools must develop a diver- 
sity of opinion, contrary to what 
may be thoroughly believed 
for the moment, and so encourage 
teachers and pupils to seek out the 
reverse sides of their own opinions. 


in 


Our ugly cities—and they are 
ugly—our regimented housing 
projects, our increasingly stand- 
ardized concepts of architecture in 
which structure and materials are 
the masters rather than the serv- 
ants, our need for a new way of 
life lifted from the sordidness of 
the machine esthetic into a gracious 
way of living—all cry aloud for 
new teachers, in practice, in school, 
wherever one man influences an- 


other. Long ago, there was a 


teacher given to wisdom and he 
thought it his duty “to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 


With all respect to the many 
devoted men who are at present 
teaching—many of whom I know 
and admire—and who are doing 
their best, we need teachers and 
we must try to set up the means 
for their development. 

I take it to be the job of the 
Architectural Education Survey 
Commission of The A.I.A., now 
working, to come forward with 
suggestions as to how we may ac- 
complish this, for I firmly believe 
it is our job, i.e. that of The A.1.A., 
to see that our educational ideals 
are furthered by the best teachers 
among us. 
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Functional Standards of Dwelling Units 


IN TWO PARTS—ParT I 


OF 
By Henry D. Whitney 
CHIEF OF ARCHITECTURAL STANDARDS SECTION, DIVISION OF HOUSING RESEARCH, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


A paper read at the Seminar on Housing Design, Philadelphia, February 4, 1950 


T IS a great pleasure to partici- 
I pate in this regional discussion 
of public housing design. Seven 
billion dollars, more or less, are 
going to be spent for new sub- 
sidized low-rent dwellings under 
the 1949 Act, and we ought to take 
thorough stock of what we have 
learned thus far before the program 
starts. 

Roughly speaking, we've had 


170,000 permanent low-rent dwel- 
ling units before us for study for 
Meetings like this are 
of great importance in analyzing 
the results of this previous experi- 
ence and in pointing profitable new 
directions for architectural think- 


ten years. 


ing. 

I have been asked to talk about 
Architectural Standards. This is 
a very broad subject and I hope 
you won’t mind, under the circum- 
stances, if I talk extensively about 
one part of this field, instead of 
trying to deal briefly with a great 
many parts. 


The Architectural Standards 


that seem the most important, in 
this initial phase of the program, 
are those which deal with space 
and livability. ‘They answer the 
question “How big is a house?”, 
or “How big is a two-bedroom 
house?” or, more particularly to 
us today, “How big is a two-bed- 
room publicly-subsidized dwelling 
unit ?” 

These are simple enough ques- 
tions—perhaps simple—but 
they are certainly noteworthy in 
having no commonly accepted 
And this is a situation 


too 


answers. 
which we want to devote more at- 
tention to because these questions, 
simple as they are, underlie our 
future operations in housing. They 
deal with what we hope to have, 
from a human standpoint, when we 
get through. 

The Housing Act of 1949 de- 
fines our national housing objec- 
tive as being (among other things) 
the production of dwellings of 
“sound standards of . . . livability 
and size for adequate family life.” 
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This emphasis of Congress upon 
adequate livability is much more 
explicit than heretofore. The Act 
of 1937, as you will remember, 
defines low-rent housing as decent, 
safe and sanitary dwellings which 
are not of elaborate or expensive 
design or materials and which, in 
effect, are merely serviceable, ef- 
ficient, economical and stable. In 
the new program, by contrast, we 
are charged, in the first place, with 
the development of sound stand- 
ards of livability and size for ade- 
quate family life and, in the second 
place, with finding means of reduc- 
ing the costs of housing without 
sacrifice of such sound standards. 

If future projects are to reflect 
this new emphasis, we should re- 
think public housing design. This 
means that we should find answers 
to such critical questions as these: 

What are the items of furniture 
which most families consider es- 
sential to adequate family life? 

What bulky household objects 
are owned by the average family 
for which storage space must be 
provided ? 

How important is the provision 
of individual laundry facilities, in- 
door laundry drying space, indoor 
children’s play space and elbow- 
room for minor carpentry and 
home maintenance activities? Are 
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provisions for these functions neces- 
sary parts of any dwelling which 
aims to be truly adequate or can 
we continue to omit them from 
publicly subsidized housing? 

How important is private yard 
space to the average family? What 
proportion of your tenants actually 
do not want such space? 

In other words, what we appear 
to need, as a starting point, is a 
clearer definition of the physical 
characteristics of the minimum ade- 
quate American home. As a rough 
framework for such a definition, 
and as a means of providing tenta- 
tive answers to some of the fore- 
going questions, I would like to 
suggest four basic requirements or 
criteria for residential adequacy in 
low-rent housing design today. 

Several special characteristics of 
this framework should be men- 
tioned at the outset. In the first 
place, the requirements are ex- 
pressed, for the most part, in per- 
formance terms. I think most 
people are convinced that we can’t 
say a home is a dwelling with cer- 
tain minimum-sized rooms, and 
leave it at that. Such a standard 
would be too specific to be correct 
for anything except the average 
condition and it would be too rigid 
to be useful to the architect. Nor 
does it help materially to go to the 
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other extreme and say that the 
minimum adequate American home 
is a dwelling which accommodates 
sleeping, dressing, cooking, dining, 
bathing, laundry, sitting in the liv- 
ing room, etc., in a comfortable 
and economical manner. Family 
activities and functions are too in- 
tangible to produce, in themselves, 
a space standard or guide which 
would be useful in the drafting- 
room. 


What we should be able to set 
down as an architectural program, 
however, is what the dwelling is 
excepted to do—not in terms of in- 
tangible activities which overlap in 
an intricate manner, but primarily 
in terms of the accommodation of 
concrete physical objects and of 
simple functions with which every- 
one is familiar and whose space re- 
quirements are fairly obvious. 

In the second place, this stand- 
ard aims at being a list of basic 
criteria, a set of technical objec- 
tives, a general architectural pro- 


gram—or even a simple drafting- 
room guide—rather than a stand- 


ard, in the conventional sense. It 
is called a standard only because a 
standard is primarily a measure of 
value. It is offered as a measure 
of the value of quality of low-cost 
housing design in the light of our 


present knowledge of how families 
live. 

Finally, the standard attempts 
to reconcile two somewhat contra- 
dictory concepts, namely, adequate 
quality and minimum cost. This 
would be more disturbing, how- 
ever, if the character of the entire 
housing problem were not de- 
termined in the same way, by these 
two objectives which point in op- 
posite directions. In other words, 
this definition, to be valid, must 
result in a dwelling which is ade- 
quate and complete but which still 
includes no waste space or other 
unnecessary facilities. The unit 
must be permanently livable, as we 
understand livability today, and 
not merely a step to something bet- 
ter later on. It must constitute a 
true American home with no es- 
sentials omitted, but with no extras 
added. 

With these facts in mind, there- 
fore, we suggest that the minimum 
adequate permanent dwelling for 
an average family is a living unit 

(1) which has direct access to 
private outdoor space for family 
sitting and small children’s play, 

(2) which accommodates cer- 
tain essential furniture and fix- 
tures with adequate space for use 
and circulation, 

(3) which provides storage fa- 
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cilities for certain essential types of 
family belongings, and 

(4) which includes either a con- 
ventional basement or a “basement- 
equivalent” above grade. 

In filling in the necessary data 
to make this definition of practical 
use, I want to start with the most 
quantitatively important of these 
four considerations, namely, the 
proper accommodation of essential 
furniture and fixtures. 

We believe that the sizing of in- 
terior space is primarily dependent 
on furniture and other large phys- 
ical objects not because we think 
that household possessions are the 
same for every family; nor do we 
close our eyes to the fact that 
houses are primarily for people 
and their activities and not for the 
accommodation of inanimate ob- 
jects. We use these concrete 
physical possessions as points of de- 
parture because they embody the 
activities in which we are primarily 
interested in a manner which 
easy to understand and to com- 
municate to others. They don’t 
embody all the essential activities 
of the average family, but it is 
quite hard to think of an activity 
which is not associated directly 
with such an object or objects. 
Home carpentry might be said to 
be one, but even this is dependent 


1S 


on the use of a lot of individual 
small objects, as are other hobbies. 

So we go as far as we can with 
this furniture approach to the 
proper sizing of living space, and 
then we have to end by considering 
certain family activities which 
don’t submit so easily to this sort 
of analysis. “These will be men- 
tioned later. 

Again, it is perfectly true that 
actual furniture and _ possessions 
differ between different 
but essential items differ very little. 
In spite of this normal variation, 
we shouldn’t close our eyes to the 
fact that there are certain pieces 
of furniture which the average 
family cannot do without. There 
is fairly wide agreement among 
housing specialists as to what these 
pieces are at the moment, although 
much firmer documentation of this 
situation is necessary if it is to be 
of real help in low-rent housing 
design. 

I won’t bore you with reading 
our tentative list of essential furni- 
ture and fixtures, although it is 
available to anyone who wants it. 
Incidentally, this list is composed 

regular movable furniture, 
than so-called built-in 
pieces. We have no objection to 
built-in furniture. In fact, we 
favor it as a method of getting 


families 


of 
rather 
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more use out of a given amount of 
space. But worthwhile efforts to 
define spacial adequacy in dwellings 
have frequently been hampered in 
the past by the argument that you 
had to take built-in furniture into 
account. And, obviously, since you 
never knew how much built-in 
furniture there was going to be in 
a house, you ended up by never 
defining spacial adequacy at all. 
And since there has been a general 
reluctance to come to grips with 


this problem, some of the housing 
we have been building is not as 
adequate as it should be. 

So our tentative formula says 
that, since you have to start some- 
where, you start with normal mov- 
able furniture and modify the 
standard as necessary (if you think 
it otherwise desirable) to take care 
of the built-in items which you 
may wish to include in an actual 
building or project. 

(To be concluded in May) 


The Renovation of The White House 


In TWO PARTS—Panrrt II 


By Douglas William Orr, F.A.1.A. 


An address delivered before the Washington Building Congress, 
January 5, 1950 


wes the building was pro- 
vided with a new roof and 
third floor in 1927, the structural 
design was such as to put onto 
minor interior partition walls and 
piers the concentrated loads of the 
new trusses supporting the roof 
and third floor and weighing, in 
themselves, much more than the 
original construction. These walls 
and piers, without adequate or even 
reasonable footings, bearing on 
compressible soil, have settled and 
cracked, and while movement has 
been going on for some time, it was 
determined to be progressive and 


there was no way in which this 
failure could be remedied except 
by removal of these loads or by in- 
serting adequate structure to carry 
them. This condition is the num- 
ber-one reason for the necessity of 
reconstruction. 

Once again, we find a structure 
with fire-resistive first floor, third 
floor and roof, a combustible floor 
between these, the loadings of the 
third floor and roof on inadequate 
support, and good foundation more 
than 20’ below the ground-floor 
level. 


The Public 


Commissioner of 
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Buildings prepared an estimate of 
the cost of general rehabilitation, 
and an appropriation was re- 
quested from the Congress to reno- 
vate and repair the building. The 
request and its amount caused a 
nationwide furor, as no one had 
any realization that such difficul- 
ties could have been suddenly dis- 
covered the famous White 
House. 

Perhaps it may be that in some 
of the previous changes, neither 
were sufficient funds allocated nor 
sufficient time allowed to do a 
thorough piece of work. I believe 
that both will be adequate on this 
occasion. 

Early in 1949, it was decided 
that it would be desirable to put 
the conduct of the work under the 
supervision of a Commission, and, 
as a consequence, Public Law No. 
40 was passed by the Congress 
creating a commission, officially 
known as ““The Commission on the 
Renovation of the Executive Man- 
sion.” Two members were ap- 
pointed by the Senate, Senators 
McKellar and Martin; two mem- 
bers by the House, Representatives 
Rabout and Keefe; and two mem- 
bers by the President, Mr. Dough- 
erty and myself. 

The Commission was organized 
in June 1949, and immediately set 


In 


about its task of trying to determine 
the best course to pursue in light 
of the facts put before it. 

You will realize that much study 
had been put on this problem by 
both the White House Architect 
and the Public Buildings Services, 
in order to form some basis of 
making up an estimate ror the ap- 
propriation request. The appro- 
priation was somewhat delayed, 
due to differences of opinion as to 
what should be done, but the 
language of the appropriation 
measure finally placed in the hands 
of the Commission the determina- 
tion as to whether the building 
was to be maintained and recon- 
structed or a new building con- 
structed. There were many in 
both schools of thought on this 
subject. 

The Commission sought dili- 
gently to reassess all facts and get 
additional ones, but approached the 
whole problem with open mind 
without preconceived notions or 
opinions. It endeavored to obtain 
all information which would fur- 
nish a sound basis for formulating 
its judgments. One of its first 
acts was the appointment of its 
own engineering and architectural 
consultants, to consider with it the 
problems involved in any of the 


Also, the Com- 


possible solutions. 
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mission appointed its own director, 
Major General Glen E. Edgerton, 
his assistant, Colonel Gillette, and 
staff members to coordinate its 
work with the other agencies in- 
volved, notably the White House 
Architect, P.B.S. and the Commis- 
sion’s own consultants. 

Technical staff meetings were 
held with great regularity, usually 
including all consultants, the tech- 
nical members of the Commission, 
the White House Architect and 
the staff members of P.B.S. con- 
cerned in the particular phase of 
the work. 

The Commission had estimates 
submitted for a totally new struc- 
ture; for demolishing and rebuild- 
ing the existing structure entirely, 
but with exterior wall material 
salvaged and reused; for remodel- 
ing and reconstructing the build- 
ing, leaving the existing exterior 
walls, present roof and third floor; 
and for removing the third floor 
and roof and building them anew, 
leaving only the walls standing. 

All of the phases were carefully 
considered architecturally, engi- 
neering-wise and cost-wise. The 
problems of maintaining present 
structure while removing old bear- 
ings were gone into in great detail 
with endless Commission and tech- 
nical staff meetings. Findings for 


one method were balanced against 
another, soil tests were made, bor- 
ings taken down into the underly- 
ing strata of soil; load tests con- 
ducted on different strata. The 
condition of the exterior walls was 
thoroughly gone into, and much 
deliberation as to how much, if any, 
they might be chased if they were 
to remain, how they might be 
anchored to the new steel frame, 
how underpinning could best be 
done and at what depth. 

All drawing preparation and 
technical data was generally pre- 
pared by the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings and his staff and Mr. 
Winslow, White House Architect, 
and his staff, and checked by the 
Commission consultants and the 
Commission. 

A complete record set of photo- 
graphs of the entire building was 
made, and Mr. Winslow had pre- 
pared an exact record set of draw- 
ings of the entire building and its 
details. 

After a diligent and thorough 
study of the whole matter, the 
Commission announced its decision 
to retain the outer walls, third 
floor and roof and put a new steel 
frame within the building and re- 
construct the interiors. 

I believe this was a decision that 
found general favor—for as the 
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New York Herald Tribune com- 
mented editorially: ““The Commis- 
sion members have done 
Heaven alone could have offered 
safe refuge had they done other- 
wise.” I could say that if in its 
considered judgment it had felt 


well. 


another alternative was best, the 
Commission would not have hesi- 
tated to so recommend, 

Completed general plans for the 
reconstruction have been prepared 
and have been approved by the 
Commission after complete review 
by it and by its consultants, and 
after careful consultations with 
Mr. Winslow and P.B.S. 

By reason of carrying down the 
underpinning to the new depth and 
excavating the interior, very valu- 
able new space is created, suitable 
for mechanical equipment and the 
sorely needed storage space, previ- 
ously lacking. 

Architecturally, changes to the 
principal rooms will be of a minor 
nature. It is, of course, necessary 
to make minor adjustments to ac- 
commodate the new steel frame, the 
numerous ducts and distribution 
systems, but all of this has been 
done with the most thorough care 
after detailed study, and the result- 


ing arrangements, so far as they 
affect the design of the rooms, will 
probably not be recognized by any- 
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one not thoroughly conversant with 
the problem. 

Such changes in materials for 
the interiors will undoubtedly be 
considered, where 
these changes will aid the building 
in withstanding the effects of its 
heavy traffic and use. 

The living quarters on both the 
second and third floors will, of 


particularly 


course, be brought up to date and 
be made more useful and livable 
for the President, his family and 
guests. 

Corrections, so far as is possible, 
to provide adequate toilet rooms 
for functions of consequence, have 
been placed in a mezzanine below 
the ground floor 


in the newly 


created space. Service elevators 
to properly service the building are 
planned. 


designed to conform to modern fire 


Stairways have been re- 


exit requirements. 

The main stairs have been some- 
what modified, to enter from the 
main lobby so as to better serve 
official functions. 

It is planned to thoroughly air- 
condition the building and to pro- 
vide it with uptodate communica- 
tions and public address systems. 

As soon as the major decision 
had _ been 
were made for the awarding of 


The 


reached, preparations 


a contract for construction. 
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fact that the Commission was pre- 
paring to consider bidders was pub- 
licly advertised and forms sent to 
those interested to fill out, setting 
forth their organizational make-up, 
financial statement and other quali- 
fications for consideration as bid- 
ders. After the returns were re- 
ceived and screened, first by P.B.A. 
and then by the Commission, 
fifteen of these were considered to 
meet the proper qualifications and 
these were asked to submit a figure 
on a fee basis. The form sub- 


thitted to these contractors was un- 
usual for a fee contract, as it in- 
cluded in the fee not only profit 
and overhead, but most job man- 
agement personnel, all small tools 


and all equipment, leaving vir- 
tually only “on-job” expenditures 
and sub-contracts' (which must be 
bid on firm basis) as costs. The 
only exception on non-firm sub- 
contract was the underpinning, 
which by law was permitted to be 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee. 

These bids were received, pub- 
licly opened and read, the low 
bidder being John McShain Com- 
pany of Philadelphia with a low 
fee bid of $100,000. 

Bids were reviewed by the Com- 
mission, and the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, acting as con- 
tracting officer for the Commission, 


was authorized to enter into a con- 
tract with McShain Company for 
the construction work. 

The McShain Company has 
started on the work as the public 
now knows and the “moles” have 
started down with the first con- 
struction to get footing and frame 
for shoring the most bothersome 
roof truss; and five underpinning 
pits are going down. 

One of the problems which is 
of major consequence in the re- 
habilitation work is the disposal of 
materials from the building as it is 
rebuilt. This problem was recog- 
nized by the President and by Con- 
gress, aS it put the responsibility 
on the Commission for disposing 
of the materials without “com- 
mercial exploitation.” A _ great 
many proposals have been made as 
to the disposition, but all of them 
very complicated pro- 
cedures. Much consideration has 
been given to all of these proposals, 
but the Commission has not as yet 
arrived at a completely satisfac- 
tory solution. In the meantime, 
the material as it is removed, is 
being stored on government prop- 
erty pending decision as to its final 
disposition. 

In conclusion, I might add a 
personal view. Any building, at 
best, is an inflexible thing, and 


involve 
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in our rapidly developing country, 
the inflexibility of buildings and 
their lack of adaptation to chang- 
ing function develops more quickly 
than elsewhere; and perhaps this 
also applies to The White House 
and its function. 

It is now almost fifty years since 
its principal rehabilitation—and 
regardless of what use to which 
the building is put (as has been 
suggested by some, made an his- 
toric monument for use only on 
State occasions and for housing dis- 
tinguished guests—with a new resi- 
dence for the President) this work 


had to be done. Perhaps it was 
due, but very fortunately it was 
caught in time before some un- 
fortunate accident occurred. 

The Executive Offices still con- 
tinue in the “temporary” quarters 
provided fifty years ago, so that 
the President and his family could 
have the second-floor living quar- 
ters to themselves. 

I believe now, that, with some 
of the most bothersome hurdles be- 
hind, the work should proceed with 
dispatch and conclude within the 
stipulated contract time of 660 
days. 


Honors 


EvieEL SAARINEN, F.A.LA., our In- 
stitute Gold Medalist of 1946, is 
to receive the 1950 Gold Medal of 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The presentation is 
scheduled for April 4 in London. 
This is the 100th time the award 
has been made, and the fifth time 
it has come to the United States. 


Leopotp ARNAUD, Dean of the 
Faculty of Architecture at Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed 
acting director of the Casa Italiana, 


university center for advanced in- 
struction and research in the field 
of Italian culture, language and 
history. 


ALFRED SHAW, F.A.1.A. of Chicago 
has been appointed a director of 
Research Foundation, the com- 
munity group subsidizing produe- 
tion and distribution of the anti- 
tuberculosis vaccine BCG. Twenty- 
four nations are cooperating to 
provide tuberculin tests for fifty 
million youngsters in Europe. 
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Harvey WI Ey CorsBkTT, F.A.1.A., 
has been elected president of the 
Avenue of the Americas Associa- 
tion, Inc.—the organization under- 
taking the proper growth and beau- 
tiful development of what 
formerly called Sixth Avenue in 
New York City. 


was 


In connection with the New York 
Chapter’s award of its Medal of 
Ralph Walker—an- 
March 


Award 


Honor to 
nounced briefly in the 
Journat—The Jury of 
presented the following citation: 
RALPH WALKER, architect, who 
has served the public and his pro- 
fession well. 

To his competence as a designer, 
the New York Telephone Build- 
ing, The Bell Telephone Labora- 


Getting started in architecture 
near the turn of the century 


tories, the Irving Trust Building, 
the Library at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology bear wit- 
ness. For his community spirit 
in the fields of city planning and 
large-scale housing, the public is 
indebted. Through his untiring 
work in architectural education, 
public relations and the exchange 
of ideas between architects of all 
countries, he has advanced the 
whole profession. As President of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects he is showing a devotion to its 
interests that may never be ex- 
celled. In appreciation, The New 
York Chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects awards to 
Mr. Walker its Medal of Honor 
for 1950. 


Epwarp A. Wenr, veteran builder 
with a degree in architecture, has 
been elected an Honorary Member 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter, A.I.A. 


I Remember McKim, Mead & White 


By Goldwin Goldsmith, ¥.A.1.A. 


IXTY YEARS AGO as a boy of 
S seventeen with a desire to be- 
come an architect, and with an 
abysmal ignorance of what it took, 
I was simple enough to approach 
Mr. William R. Mead with a 


letter of introduction. Of course 
I failed to gain anything more than 


an interview, but the sympathetic 
way in which I was turned down 
made me more determined to get 
into the office of McKim, Mead & 
White. I did have sense enough 
to strike for the top. 

A year later, while employed as 
a stenographer, I learned that there 
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was a similar position open in the 
office of my choice and again I went 
to see Mr. Mead. It was at noon 
on a Saturday and I was fortunate 
enough to find him still there. 

On telling him my errand he 
told me I was too young. (I did 
not look even my eighteen years.) 
I explained that I had had two 
years’ experience. Then he said 
the position was under the office 
manager and specification writer 
who was rather cranky. To this 
[ replied that I was then working 
for a crank who put stickers on his 
letters asking the post office not to 
let the letters travel on Sunday. 

At that Mr. Mead smiled—he 
had a most attractive smile—and 
made one more protest. He would 
not want me to give up my present 
position, as I might fail to satisfy 
the manager. I replied, all in one 
breath, that I was about to start 
my vacation, I would be willing to 
work two weeks without pay, and 
the employment office said to tell 
him that I was the last man they 
could send him at the salary of 
twelve dollars a week. 

He smiled again at my use of 
the word “man” and gave in. | 
was to be at the office at 8:30 Mon- 
day morning. The office was then 
at 59 Broadway. I was there be- 
fore the elevator began running. 
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The manager was a hard task- 
master. Before I had been there 
three days he would dictate speci- 
fications from nine to twelve and 
from one to five. Then he would 
leave, saying tersely: “Six copies 
by tomorrow morning.” He got 
them. I had an early morning nap 
on an old couch in a back room. 

Six months later, when I was 
hanging over a drafting-table while 
the manager was at lunch, I made 
a hesitant suggestion to the drafts- 
man, adding: “I think that ought 
to work.” Mr. Mead’s voice from 
behind me said: “I think so, too.” 


This was my opportunity. | 
asked him if he didn’t think that 
entitled me to a chance in the draft- 
ing-room. ‘The result was a posi- 
tion as a sort of boy-of-all-work of 
no real importance, and a one-third 
cut in salary. At that I was not 
worth one-half of what I was paid. 

About that time Mr. White had 
a stenographer working from five 
o'clock to seven, writing much of 


his private correspondence. Shortly 


after my change in status he sent 
for me and asked me to take over 
the evening work. Despite his ex- 
citable manner in the office, I had 
realized that underneath he was 
really very fair and considerate. 
Nevertheless I felt doubtful of my 
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ability to satisfy him. I said that 
if his present stenographer, a court 
reporter, could not do his work I 
was sure I couldn’t. 

He snapped: “Yes, you can. He’s 
afraid of me. You’re not.” Then 
we agreed that if I failed to suit 
it would not affect my connection 
with the drafting-room. 

So began a most interesting ex- 
perience for a boy of eighteen. Mr. 
White, three rooms away from my 
cubby hole, would suddenly shout: 
“Dear Gus,” and proceed to dic- 
tate as he tramped noisily through 
the long drafting-room and around 
a corner to my door, generally 


finishing as he reached me. 
“Got that?” he would bark. My 


procedure was to follow down the 
page of my notebook until I could 
begin to distinguish words and then 


get what I could. My reply to 
his question was: Not the first part, 
Mr. White,” and he would repeat 
until I could say I had the rest. 
Before long, as he wanted to get 
away for his dinner or an appoint- 
ment, he had me practise his 
“S. W.” signature that looked like 
a butterfly. After that he would 
leave, telling me to finish the 
letters, sign and mail them. I 
signed many a letter to “Gus” St. 
Gaudens, “Bob” Goelet and others 
of his cautious 


cronies. I was 


enough to put a distinguishing but 
not easily observable mark on the 
letters I signed. But I never had 
any difficulty working for Mr. 
White, and his excited explosions 
were never directed at me. 

When Madison Square Garden 
was about finished and the opening 
show was in rehearsal, Mr. White 
telephoned me to have a typewriter 
sent up to Mr. Daniel Chester 
French’s studio in the tower and to 
report to him at the Garden pre- 
pared to work. For two weeks I 
was there with him. Usually he 
arrived around ten or _ eleven 
o'clock in the morning and re- 
mained until midnight, dashing out 
for something to eat. I followed 
his long stride about the building, 
taking down notes or letters and 
typing them when he went to lunch 
or dinner or often after he left. 
My own meals were sketchy and 
infrequent. 

Thirty years later, when Mr. 
French came to the University of 
Kansas to arrange for a memorial 
statue, he was good enough to sa} 
he remembered the boy who 
worked in his tower room. Per- 
haps so. He was always courteous 
that way. 

Mr. Mead was quiet and placid, 
even under stress, and businesslike 
yet genial. Once, when Mr. White 
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was away, Mr. Mead took me with 
him when he made a final inspec- 
tion of the Plaza Hotel. This ex- 
perience was as different from the 
one at the Garden as up from 
down. Where Mr. White dashed 
from one place to another about 
the building, Mr. Mead made a 
systematic and careful survey of 
the hotel from top to bottom, the 
owner's representative accompany- 
ing us and pointing out matters he 
thought required attention. When 
the survey was over it was my task 
to transcribe the notes I had taken. 
Mr. Mead made no criticism of the 
results. If I made any errors, and 
I must have, he corrected them 
himself. He was that way. 

One Saturday noon Mr. McKim 
asked me to meet him at Grand 
Central Station at one o'clock, 
to accompany him to 
Boston. I dashed up town to my 
room for a traveling bag. At the 
station I was met by an office boy 
who came to change the reserva- 
tions to the three-o’clock train and 
to inform me of the change in time. 
I was glad of this opportunity to 
get some lunch. At three o'clock 
the same boy changed the reserva- 
tions to the five-o’clock train and 
warned me to be on time as Mr. 
McKim would be in a hurry. 


prepared 


As the gateman announced the 
departure of the five-o’clock train, 
gave a warning “All Aboard!” and 
started to close the gate, Mr. Mc- 
Kim strolled into and across the 
waiting-room. I jumped into the 
way of the closing gate, Mr. Mc- 
Kim got through and we had to 
run a bit to board the train. As we 
room he 
“Gold- 
smith, I 
have never fogotten the twinkle in 
his eyes as he said it. And I 
think I have lost more time being 
The 
procrastinators have seen to that. 

That evening after dinner, my 
first experience in a diner, he dic- 
tated letters and notes until he was 
ready to turn in. At the Boston 
office I typed until noon and had 
finished. Mr. McKim asked the 
ofice manager (of the Boston 
office) to take me to lunch and 
then show me through the Public 
Library, then under construction. 

Later, when Mr. McKim and I 
were crossing the Common on the 


drawing 
said: 


his 
me and 
procrastinate.” 


entered 
turned to 
never 


on time than any other way. 


way to an afternoon train, an office 


boy caught up with us and gave 
Mr. McKim a telegram. He 
stopped, read it and said: “Wells 
has died. We cannot replace him 
with any two men in New York. 
I must stay over for the funeral.” 
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And so | returned to New York 
alone. 

That summer, after a siege with 
typhoid, I realized that the road to 
architecture, for me at any rate, 
was not through an office. After 
two years in “prep” school I en- 
tered Columbia University. Later, 
one summer, when I was again in 
the office, Mr. White came in, 
greeted me and asked if I had come 
back to stay. He wanted me to 
be his private secretary. I told 
him I had two years to go before 
I could get my degree and said: 
“You wouldn’t want me to give 
that up?” 

“Hell, no,” he said, “but I wish 
you would.” 

Mr. Mead was good enough to 


promise me a position when I had 
On my return 


Calendar 


A pril 10-16: VIL Pan American 


been graduated. 


Congress of Architects, Havana, 
Cuba. 

April 14, 15: The Ann Arbor 
Conference on The Theater, spon- 
sored by the College of Architec- 
ture and Design, University of 
Michigan. 

April 22-29: Historic Garden 
Week in Virginia, under the aus- 
pices of The Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia, 

May 8-9: Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Collegiate 
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from a year in Europe | went hope- 
fully to see him. I was married 
and needed a job. It was in the 
depression of 1897. Mr. Mead 
greeted me with: “I guess I know 
what you want, Goldsmith.” | 
said I hoped he did. He reached 
for a paper with a list of names 
and said: “Last week I let twenty 
men go. I am letting twenty more 
go this week. I can make it twenty- 
one.” 

A week later I met him near the 
office at Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street and he asked me if I 
was working and where. I said: 
“In the building next door. The 
firm is Van Vleck & Goldsmith.” 

These were a few of my early 
experiences with three of the finest 
and most kindly men I have ever 
known. 


Schools of Architecture, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 9-10: Annual _ Spring 
Meeting of The Producer’s Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 

May 10-13: Eighty-second Con- 
vention of The American Institute 
of Architects, Washington, D. C. 

June 7-10: Annual Conference 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Bristol, England. 

November 2-4: Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. Y. State Association 
of Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MICHIGAN Men Visit THE NEw Home or RoGer ALLEN 
GRAND Rapips, OcTosper 12, 1949 


Photograph by Robert I 


Left to right: Roger Allen, C, B. McGrew, L. M. Bauer, 
A. J. Zimmermann, T. C. Hughes, A. N. Langius, A. B, 
Dow, J]. C. Thornton, |. W. Leinweber, C. C. F. Kressbach 
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The Architect’s Duties and Responsibilities 
By Slocum Kingsbury 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALIZATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH, A.LA. 


A paper, slightly abridged, read to the New England Regional Seminar, 
Boston, Dec. 2, 1949 


M* FIRST THOUGHT when the 
subject of this paper was 


proposed to me was that the duties 
and responsibilities of an architect 


designing a hospital were just the 


same as in designing any other 
building. I still think this is true 
but, as an answer, I’m afraid it is 
too simple. It needs elaboration. 
In the beginning a building was 
only walls and a roof, with an open- 
ing for entrance. Its design caused 
few headaches in the prehistoric 
drafting-rooms. After a time how- 
ever certain things were added, 
such as ornament, columns and 
pediments, more openings, the fore- 
runner of what we now call win- 
dows. Still later in Rome and else- 
where plumbing came into being, 
water pipes and drains for the 
bathers. It’s amazing how much 
has been added to the architect’s 
difficulties by this idea of bathing 
and performing certain other func- 
Following _ this 
innovation, _ refine- 


tions indoors. 
troublesome 

ments appeared very slowly except 
in the architecture itself, but at 


the beginning of the industrial age 
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they came on with a rush. First, 
central heating and_ different 
methods of lighting and, finally, 
elevators, air conditioning, radiant 
heat and the like. Sometimes we 
architects may wish our lives hadn’t 
been made so complicated. Modern 
buildings seem often to be built 
merely to house the machinery that 
goes into them. 

And along with these complica- 
tions has now come the intricate 
planning of our day. Steel and 
concrete have made it possible to 
do what we've never been able to 
do before. Furthermore as life 
becomes more complex, our build- 
ings become a reflection of it. More 
and more, the architect must call 
on specialists to help him, engineers 
of all descriptions, experts on a 
variety of subjects, consultants in 
many fields. Here we come back to 
where we began. What are the 
architect’s responsibilities? He can- 
not know everything about the 
multitude of things that go to 
make up a complicated modern 
building. Yet his principal func- 
tion has remained through the 
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years the same, whether we call 
him Architect or Master Builder 
or something else. All of the com- 
plexities must be welded by him 
into the final plans for the build- 
ing. He is the hub of the wheel 
on which the whole planning oper- 
ation turns. That is architecture 
as it was in the past and as we 
know it today. That is the archi- 
tect’s over-all responsibility. Why? 
Because architects are important 
people? Because they look well in 
dark blue shirts and yellow wool 
ties? We keep hearing it rumored 
about that this is the reason but it 
really isn’t. It’s because they are 
trained to be the hub of the wheel, 
and if anyone else is to be the hub, 
call him what you will, he would 
have to have the same training. 
Otherwise the whole process of de- 
signing our buildings would fall 
apart. That’s what’s important ; the 
kind of architecture we do, not 
just the handful of architects that 
do it. 

Before I give you my idea of 
what the architect’s responsibilities 
are in detail, let me touch on a 
I think it 
fair to say that of all modern 
buildings the hospital is the most 
complicated. Modern 
are, too, but a factory houses only 


few more generalities. 


factories 


machines—once it is set up it func- 


tions almost automatically. There 
is nothing automatic in the func- 
tion of dealing with the human 
machine, which is what occurs in 
a hospital. Each human machine 
is completely different, for the parts 
of one are never exactly like the 
parts of another. And there is 


still a great mystery as to what 


makes them go, how they get out 
of order and why they stop. 

| want to say something which 
may sound unorthodox. I think we 
talk too much about designing our 
hospitals for the patient. Don’t 
misunderstand me, the patient is 
He goes to a 
hospital to be taken care of and 
to be made comfortable, but the 
real occupants of a hospital are the 
doctors, the nurses and the em- 
ployees. Unless we design our hos- 
pitals for them, how can we design 
them for the patient? Sunlight, a 
pleasant view, good color in his 
room, all these are helpful to any- 
one who is ill, but without the care 


our ultimate goal. 


that the people in the hospital give 
him, he would be better off at 
home. Too little thought has been 
given to those who spend so much 
of their lives within a hospital’s 
walls, too little importance has 
been attached to what they do and 
how they occupy the hours they 


are there. If you make a central 
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sterilizing an unpleasant 
place to work in, if you put it in 
the basement as is sometimes done, 
you are not giving the people who 
work there a square deal. The re- 
sponsibility for the patients rests 
with them, the responsibility for 


room 


their being able to work efficiently 
is with you. 

I’ve been trying to put off a 
more detailed description of the 
architect’s responsibilities—of just 
how he carries out this over-all re- 
It 
seems to me a little presumptious 
to try to tell a lot of architects 
this. You all know what to do. 
Yet, there are one or two steps in 
designing a hospital that are dif- 


sponsibility he must assume. 


ferent and which we should per- 
haps discuss. 

First of all, there is this question 
of preparing the program of hos- 
pital needs which you've just heard 
the 
architect should do this or at least 
be in on the making of it. Per- 
sonally I don’t. First of all, it’s 
difficult for an architect to get paid 
Sec- 
ondly, he has today all he can do 
to be a good hospital designer with- 


about. Some people believe 


for it—which he should be. 


out spreading himself too thin. 
And 
not making this program is that 
they are seldom asked to—almost 


a last reason for architects 


always a hospital job comes to an 
architect with all the decisions as 
to number of beds, type of facili- 
ties, etc. made. But don’t ask me 
to debate this question. You'll 
just have to take it or leave it, so 
far as I’m concerned. 

What is important of course, and 
quite the architect’s job, is the 
writing of the program for the 
building itself. No matter who as- 
sists with this, no matter who ad- 
vises, the architect must be the one 
to guide it and see that it gets 
done. After all, it is from this 
program that the drawings are 
made, and he and no one else is 
responsible for them, and if he 
doesn’t have complete charge of 
preparing this part of the program, 
how can he do a proper job with 
the drawings? This should hardly 
be open to argument, but since it 
has been, I want to emphasize it. 

Once you have your program, 
you can proceed pretty much as in 
any other project. But at this 
point we must understand that the 
architect’s duty and responsibility 
is much greater than on the usual 
job. Everything that goes into a 
hospital—the laundry, the kitchen, 
the heating plant, the wiring sys- 
tem, all those things which you find 
in other buildings, all of them must 
be thought of as hospital kitchens, 
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hospital heating plants, etc. A 
hospital kitchen isn’t like any other 
kitchen, for you’re feeding from it 
not a group of people concentrated 
in one place but people in separate 
rooms on different floors of a build- 
ing. A hospital heating plant is 
not just like any other heating 
plant, for not only must it supply 
a variety of pressures but it must 
be so planned that in case one 
boiler breaks down it can keep the 
hospital going even in the most 
severe weather. 

This same need for guidance 
carries over into the supervision of 
the construction, for supervising a 
hospital is a different game from 
any other kind. Few mechanics 
and contractors are familiar enough 
with hospital design to proceed 
without a lot of help. The draw- 
ings can’t show everything, and the 
decisions which are necessary must 
be made by either yourself or a 
member of your staff familiar with 
hospital planning. 


I have purposely left to the last 
our most difficult problem—the 
question of equipment. Is the 
architect meeting his responsibility 
if he merely puts in what the equip- 
ment manufacturers recommend 
and the hospital staff asks for? I’m 
sure you'll agree he is not. Let 


me say this. We have books writ- 
ten on the subject. We have 
standard plans for rooms. We 
have notes copied down from 
seminars we've attended, and all 
kinds of lists made up by experts. 
Lastly, we have the previous hos- 
pitals we’ve designed. All this is 
helpful but there is one thing that 
is better—observation. And when 


you go to a hospital to observe, 


let me suggest that you don’t 
bother too much about how it is 
planned; try to see what’s going 
on. 

And this idea of observing—we 
ought to apply it to everything; 
the size of rooms, the location of 
rooms and departments. What do 
people do in them and between 
them? Go and find out. We are 
fed today with so many books and 
pamphlets, so many standard plans, 
we're beginning to forget our real 
responsibility—designing. That’s 
what architecture is—not copying 
some predigested diagrams drawn 
on a blackboard or printed in a 
magazine. Forgive me if I seem 
to be emphasizing what we all 
know to be true; it just needs to 
be repeated. 

It sometimes baffles me why any 
architect wants to design a hos- 
pital. Yet all of us who have 
know why. We've all had pretty 
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much the same experience. You 
sweat and worry over the damn 
job. You design it and redesign 
it and then perhaps one evening 
you stay down at the office. Every- 
one’s gone and the only light in 
the drafting-room is on the table 
where you're turning over the 
drawings. You have a_ melan- 
choly feeling that perhaps you 
should begin all over again once 
more. You remember when you 
started out how your first parti was 
going to work so beautifully with 
that flow chart the fellow lectured 
on at the hospital conference. The 
one with all the pretty red arrows 
on it. What the devil happened 
to it anyway? 

You look out the window at the 
lights coming on in the city. You 
ought to go home. You ought to 
read a good book or listen to your 
South Pacific records. You ought 
to be thinking perhaps of Mary 
Martin and a South Pacific isle. 
But you know what would happen 
if you tried to go home. The job 
would go with you. And you've 
got to get it finished—out for bids. 
It should be being built. People 
can’t wait to be sick. 

You turn over a drawing, and 
your finger moves down a corridor 
into an operating room. In this 
room one day some poor devil’s 


life may be saved. You know the 
scene. A group of figures in 
white around a table under a bright 
penetrating light. There is little 
sound except for a sharp voice giv- 
ing orders—not always very po- 
litely. A slender piece of steel 
touches a vital organ—guided only 
by an ordinary human hand. A 
miracle is about to be performed. 
Twenty years ago, no one believed 
it could be done. Everyone in that 
room has his or her responsibility. 
Stopping the flow of blood, watch- 
ing the patient’s breathing, handing 
up the proper instrument at the 
right time, holding a basin of 
water. You won't be there, but 
you'll be sharing the responsibility. 
Perhaps it’s not the best-designed 
room in the world but it’s pretty 
good. 


I’ve been told surgeons can’t af- 


ford to be sentimental. Archi- 
tects fortunately are allowed to be. 
So many of the things vital to the 
human race happen in a modern 
hospital. Men die there and others 
are born. They suffer and their 
suffering is relieved. The damage 
to their bodies is so often repaired 
in the most amazing fashion. It’s 
not just an ordinary building. 
Sitting there in your drafting-room, 
feeling a little frustrated, just a 
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little baffled by the whole thing, it 
still seems worthwhile. You’re 
glad you’ve learned what you have 


—that you have the know-how to 
make it, in the end, a pretty good 


plant. 


Preserving Historical Church Buildings 
By Milton L. Grigg 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 


MONUMENTS, 


VIRGINIA CHAPTER, A.LA. 


An address, slightly abridged, made before a joint meeting of 
the Church Architectural Guild of America and the North Ameri- 
can Conference on Church Architecture, held in Columbus, Ohio, 


Jan. 21, 22, 1950. 


WOULD have you think with 

me in the next few minutes of 
our churches, their worth to us, 
the place they fill in our society, 
and more particularly of those in- 
tangible elements which, related to 
our churches, are of a nonspiritual 
but psychological nature. 

In the beginning let me say that 
this is not to be a discussion on the 
traditional versus the contemporary 
approach to ecclesiastical design. 
I think that this is adequately taken 
care of in the popular press, and 
a group such as this is of such dis- 
crimination as to be aware of the 
virtues of either approach, and to 
follow conscientiously that school 
of thought which most adequately 
serves the needs of a particular pro- 
gram, location, cultural back- 
ground or environment. 


An _ill-disguised Quonset hut 


may be quite adaptable to the ex- 
tremely devout as a place to find 
God ; but as yet no one has written 
a notable ballad on the “Cor- 
rugated Shelter in the Wildwood,” 
nor is it likely that in years to 
come we will recall “how dear to 
the thoughts of my childhood is the 
little rust-brown spacial concept in 
the dale.’’ But through the years 
that song on which it would be a 
parody has revealed man’s affection 
for tens of thousands of hallowed 
memories. Therefore I speak only 
to arouse an appreciation and a 
challenge for the preservation of 
those solutions to problems of other 
days and those notable works of 
other designers which have stood 
the test of time, and by their very 
success have stimulated and housed 
ever-expanding congregations, now 
causing these edifices to be inade- 
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quate. “Our duty is to preserve 
what the past has had to say for 
itself, and to say for ourselves 
what shall be true for the future.” 

Too often the physical inade- 
quacy of a certain plant is consid- 
ered to be justification for its 
thoughtless Protec- 
tion of our cultural inheritance re- 
quires vigilance, for there is an 
American characteristic to “clear 
the way for progress” by the de- 
struction of really magnificent cul- 
tural contributions of our past. We 
build impermanently and likewise 
make broad alterations or oblitera- 
tions from time to time. Those 
things we remove may later prove 
to be invaluable as civic, national 
or spiritual assets. 


demolition. 


Their values cannot be estab- 
lished in the idiom of the counting- 
house. They are intangible! They 


give us a feeling of continuity with 
the past; recall wholesome tradi- 
tions, faith in and with our an- 
cestry and provide visual symbols 
to join in our minds our cultural, 


and religious inheritance 
with the present and future. 

Now I speak of the’: intangible 
value, and here I think \ ould be 
the time for our review as church- 
men and as architects of the func- 
tion of a church building. 


The problems 


social 


architect’s in 


church design are increasingly com- 
plex, and I| hope that in our pre- 
occupation with the economical and 
the adequate solution to the mul- 
titude of requirements inherent in 
a program today that, among other 
things, we do not overlook the fact 
that we are creators of mood; for 
no matter in what school of design 
we find our expression, this omni- 
present requirement remains for 
It it true that we may 
find God where we seek Him. But 
let us be realistic (even at the risk 


solution. 


of seeming irreverent, or at least 
of the 


abilities of our clergy!) 


provocative 
How 
much easier it is to find God in 
surroundings congenial to quiet 
thought and spiritual susceptibility ! 


disrespectful 


An organ prelude is not a musical 
exhibition. Its function is to 
create mood. Soft lighting and 
quiet to to 
create mood, and in fact, we find 
the church throughout the ages, 


color are resorted 


subconsciously in its early life but 
now deliberately and after great 
study, resorting to every psychic 
trick to enhance and create a re- 
sponsive and susceptible frame of 
mind and openness of spirit as a 
promotion toward religious experi- 
ence. Indeed, mood and its crea- 
tion have been the guiding criteria 
in church design throughout the 
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history of its architectural develop- 
ment. Most of us here, in our zeal 
for the creation of mood, have re- 
sorted to arrangements, forms and 
techniques, the composite results of 
which are of questionable value as 
self-justifying examples of a vital 
architectural tradition. But in our 
satisfaction of the criteria of psy- 
chological of 
congregations perhaps they are not 
too bad, and we hope that sensi- 
tive and indulgent future genera- 
tions will again capture a realiza- 
tion of this intangible function of 
a place of worship and be more 
charitable in their evaluation of 
our efforts than many of our con- 
temporaries are today. 

So much for mood synthetically 


conditioning our 


created; for why should we resort 
to our steel-framed Gothic or our 
air-conditioned Georgian to satisfy 
by false means the cravings for the 
Gothic, or the Georgian, or the 
Mission, or any other historic 
style unless our thinking is pro- 
jected, for identification, against 
the background of what Words- 
worth called ‘flashes upon that in- 
ward eye,” those more compulsive 
associations of the human heart? 
This background defies verbal 
definition. But perhaps you can 
identify it for yourselves by recall- 
ing Hadrian at Athens, the humble 


pilgrim at Rome, the Templars at 
the Tomb, or great-grandmother’s 
needlepoint on the wall of a 
Lustron house. The cynic will 


define this only as a sentiment. The 
sensitive will not attempt to define 
it but will be satisfied to recognize 


it as a legitimate tool in our hands. 
A tool of great potential, for what- 
ever this mystical force may be, 
certainly it can produce spiritual 
results not only in adaptability of 
mind to the surroundings in our 
church structures, but in a broader 
sense On Our community life and in 
the very social and moral fibers of 
the community and the nation. 
How well this was phrased by Jus- 
tice Samuel Null when he wrote: 

“Whatever may be said for the 
concept that the old must yield to 
the new, I think there is still room 
for values which, while they may 
fail to impress in a material sense, 
nevertheless make for a fuller na- 
tional and life. <A 
people indifferent to the landmarks 
and monuments of its past will not 


community 


long retain its capacity to achieve 
an honored future.” 

Many of you may feel that you 
come from regions where the archi- 
tectural heritage is lacking in these 
qualities. To you this paper on 
preservation has little relevance 
other than, I hope, to recall for 
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you some of the values that others 
have unconsciously created in the 
past, and that you with con- 
scientious effort and true purpose 
can create in this age of challenge. 
To you I say that from your efforts 
in this day, through your contribu- 
tion to a long-unbroken thread of 
survival and development charac- 
teristic the of the 
Christian Church, you too may 
prove to be the author of a vital 
tradition which will be provocative 
of a worthwhile sentiment. 

To retain these 
which we have been evaluating we 
must realize that preserving or re- 


of history 


intangibles 


storing an old church, or making 
necessary additions to one, is en- 


tirely different from designing a 
These procedures 


new structure. 
require paradoxical qualities, and 
contrasting approach from the 
architect, not inventive imagina- 
tion but a well-organized knowl- 
edge of historical and liturgical 
tradition; not exhibitionistic orig- 
inality but subordination of self- 
expression. 

Each problem in this field i 
unique, must gen- 
eralize as to approach. A very 
sound guide is furnished by the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic 


Sites, Buildings and Monuments. 


Ss 


therefore we 


1. No final decision should be 
taken as to a course of action be- 
fore reasonable efforts to exhaust 
the archeological and documentary 
evidence as to the form and suc- 
cessive transformations of the 
monument. 

2. Complete record of such evi- 
dence, by drawings, notes and tran- 
scripts should be kept, and in no 
case should evidence offered by the 
monument itself be destroyed or 
covered up before it has been fully 
recorded. 

3. It is well to bear in mind the 
saying: “Better preserve than re- 
pair, better repair than _ restore, 
better restore than construct.” 

4. It is ordinarily better to re- 
tain genuine old work of several 
periods, rather than arbitrarily to 
“restore” the whole, by new work, 
to its aspect at a single period. 

5. This applies even to work of 
periods later than those now ad- 
mired, provided their work repre- 
sents a genuine creative effort. 

6. In no case should our own 
artistic preferences or prejudices 
lead us to modify, on esthetic 
grounds, work of a bygone period 
representing other artistic tastes. 
Truth is not only stranger than 
fiction, but more varied and more 
interesting, as well as more honest. 

7. Where missing features are 
to be replaced without sufficient 
evidence as to their own original 
form, due regard should be paid to 
the factors of period and region in 
other surviving examples of the 
same time and locality. 

8. Every reasonable additional 
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care and expense are justified to 
approximate in new work the mate- 
rials, methods and quality of old 
construction, but new work should 
not be artificially “antiqued” by 
theatrical means. 


9. Work on the preservation 
and restoration of old buildings 
requires a slower pace than would 
be expected in new construction.” 


Graphic preservation is too often 
the last resort and an expedient to 
the only form of preservation 
feasible the hazards of 
urban transformation, 
requirements of use, or fire, or 
indifference. Since 1863 when R. 
Clipston Sturgis made measured 
drawings of the John Hancock 
House, until now when the HABS 
serves as a depository for the 
volunteer efforts of architects, his- 


against 
changing 


torians and interested amateurs, a 
gratifying wealth of record of our 
earlier culture has been preserved. 
It is possible that this thesis in 
behalf of structural preservation 
may not be relevant to your cur- 
rent challenge, in which eventuality 
should be mindful of 
future cultural interests and, before 


architects 


demolition, should conscientiously 
record data on the structure and 
file with a local historical society, 
library or with the HABS. 
Within the vision of one genera- 
tion the taste of another cannot be 


predicted. In 1841 in a student 


competition, a church problem, at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the use 
of the Gothic style was expressly 
prohibited ; but in 1941 Goodhue’s 
adaptations of this style were 


models for nearly all of us. In 
1797 Dr. William Thornton de- 
signed and built a notable church 
in Washington; late in the last 
century a dilletante of the East- 
lake persuasion, aided by an aggres- 
sive pebble-dash applicator, made 
the little gem “up to date”; the 
congregation now seeks $75,000 to 
recapture its former charm. What 
How futile! 
not recreate an art form from the 


waste! For we can- 
past—as Ruskin said, the materials 
and be 
wrung from it again by the same 
and 


must return to the soil 


circumstances 
their original 
must evaluate 


force, spirit 
which gave them 
form. Thus we 
our monuments and, in a profes- 
sional sense, our responsibility, for 
our trusteeship of these cultural in- 
heritances. 

In some parts of our world to- 
day creative effort is dominated by 
the police state, where an all-con- 
suming nationalism extends its re- 
strictive compulsion on the output 
of writer, musician, artist and 
alike. 


not, nor do we want, such a na- 


architect Here we have 
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tionalistic approach. Our taste is 
not dictated. We may be eclectic 
or original. One may choose be- 
tween Palladio or Le Corbusier 
and we recognize this right to 
choose—even though we may ques- 
tion the choice. But we owe it to 
all schools of taste to provide 
standards or criteria on which an 


informed judgment can be founded. 
Thus we should preserve those evi- 
dences of our past creative effort 
as well as in our own time build 
tomorrow's precedents, for in due 
humility let us ask ourselves, who 
of us today has the stature to de- 
prive the future of the lessons of 
the past? 


The Michigan Case 
Sheill vs. Howard 


—— Report No. 1. Consid- 
erable publicity has been given 
to this suit on a contract by Gordon 
Sheill, A.I.A., against Reginald 
Howard, heard in the Circuit 
Court for the County of Sanilac, 
Michigan. It is desirable that the 
membership understand the mean- 


ing and effect of this suit, which 
is in its preliminary stages. 

The contract was prepared by 
Mr. Sheill on the Standard Owner- 
Architect Agreement Form. It 


involved the usual architectural 
services plus some landscaping. A 
considerable payment was made on 
account of the contract, disagree- 
ments resulted, and the architect 
sued the owner for the stated bal- 
ance under the contract. 

Prior to answering the com- 


plaint, the defendant-owner moved 


to dismiss the complaint on the 
ground that suit on the contract 
could not be maintained since, 
allegedly, by its terms the con- 
tract was illegal, having been pre- 
pared by an architect and contain- 
ing provision for preparation by 
the architect of contracts between 
the owner and the contractor, the 
said architect not being licensed to 
practice law, and that the use of 
such a contract and more particu- 
larly the undertaking in the con- 
tract to draft forms of proposals 
and contracts by the architect con- 
stituted and undertook the illegal 
practice of law. 

The portion of the Owner- 
Architect Agreement Form relied 
upon by the defendant for this 
motion, reads: 

“1. The Architect’s Services.— 
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The Architect’s professional serv- 
ices consist of the necessary con- 
ferences, the preparation of pre- 
liminary studies, working drawings, 
specifications, large scale and full 
size detail drawings; the drafting 
of forms of proposals and con- 
tracts; the issuance of certificates 
of payment and the keeping of ac- 
counts, the general administration 
of the business and supervision of 
the work.” 


The Court, on this motion, made 
an order January 7, 1950, reading, 
in part, as follows: 


“A motion having been filed in 
this Court to dismiss the plaintiff's 
declaration based upon a certain 
contract between the plaintiff and 
the defendant, wherein the plain- 
tiff contracted to ‘the drafting of 
forms of proposals and contracts’, 
and, it being and appearing to this 
Court that the plaintiff is not a 
licensed attorney, and that he did 
draw the contract between the de- 
fendant and the contractor, and 
that the drawing of contracts is 
the practice of law, and that such 
part of the contract between the 
plaintiff and defendant is therefore 
illegal, the entire contract is there- 
fore void. 

It further appearing to this 
Court that due notice was given 
to the attorney for the plaintiff, 
and no person appeared in behalf 
of the plaintiff, the motion was 
heard in open Court. And, after 
reading the pleadings and listening 
to the argument of the attorney for 
the defendant, from which plead- 


ings and argument it appears to 
this Court that the motion of the 
defendant is well-founded, and, on 
motion of Leonard J. Patterson, 
attorney for the defendant: 

It is hereby OrpereEp that Count 
I of the plaintiff’s declaration be 
dismissed for the reason that it is 
based upon a written contract be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant wherein the plaintiff agrees to 
do certain work which constitutes 
the practice of law, and since the 
plaintiff is not an attorney licensed 
to practice law in Michigan, such 
work is illegal and the contract is 
void.” 


After this order The Institute 
was notified of the status of the 
case by Mr. Russell Knister, at- 
torney for Mr. Sheill. Through 
Messrs. Ditchy, Black and Cel- 
larius, Counsel in Detroit, Mr. 
Albert Stern, was retained to assist 
Mr. Knister and to protect the in- 
terests of The Institute in this at- 
tack on the Standard Documents. 

Mr. Stern then proceeded to re- 
argue the motion and submitted a 
brief to the Circuit Court, show- 
ing that any architect using the 
Standard Documents (which were 
prepared under legal advice) is not 
engaged in the practice of law as a 
regular activity, but is participating 
in fixing the relations of the owner 
and contractor as a technician. 

At this writing no decision on 
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this reargument has been handed 
down by the Court, which, it is 
trusted, will at least remand the 
matter for a trial on the merits. 


The membership will be promptly 
notified of such decision and its 
bearing on the Standard Docu- 
ments, as soon as received. 


News from the Educational Field 


YaLe University’s Department 
of Architecture announces a new 
program in city planning, leading 
to the degree of Master of City 
Planning. Beginning next Sep- 
tember, the course will require two 
years of study. It will be on a 
graduate level and will be open to 
a limited number of architects, 
landscape architects, civil engineers 
and others who already hold a de- 
gree in a related field. Christopher 
Tunnard, Associate Professor of 
City Planning, will be Director of 
Planning Studies in the program. 


UnNIveERSITy OF MICHIGAN’S 
College of Architecture and De- 
sign announces that the George G. 
Booth Traveling Fellowship in 
Architecture will be offered again 


this year. There will be no formal 
competition in design, but upon re- 
quest applicants will be issued an 
application form to be completed 
and returned not later than May 
15, 1950. This Competition is open 
to all graduates of the school who 
have not reached their thirtieth 
birthday on the date mentioned 
above. Prospective candidates 
should write at once to the office 
of the College of Architecture and 
Design, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY OF OrEGON’s School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts 
has been notified that full accredit- 
ing has been given to its curricu- 
lum in landscape architecture by 
the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 


Boutet de Monvel Visits the U.S.A. 


REPORT comes from Noel 
Boutet de Monvel covering 
his travels through the United 
States as 1949 Delano and Aldrich 
Fellow. His visit here was com- 
pletely upset near its end by the 


death of his uncle, Bernard Boutet 
de Monvel, in the crash at the 
Azores, and by the death of his 
wife’s mother. Nevertheless the 
two young people managed to see 
an astonishing lot of this country. 
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A few sentences from his report are 
characteristic of the whole: 


New YorK—We arrived in 
New York just before the sunset. 
The skyscrapers were very much 
coloured and hardly drawn, and we 
found this view of Manhattan 
from the river as wonderful as an 
Italian landscape painted by the 
douanier Rousseau. We went and 
see the City Hall, New York 
Stock Exchange, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Belle- 
vue Hospital, Chrysler building, 
and also the ferryboat at Battery 
Park, and the view in night from 
Brooklyn Bridge. We soon used 
to flirt with the squirrels of Central 
Park and to look at the shops of 
the 5th avenue, at the skating of 
Rockefeller Center, and to go to 
bed very late. 


the 


Boston—We appreciated 
wide avenues, the parks and the 
green of Boston which houses make 
us think of England. My friend 
J. P. Carlhian, teaching city plan- 


ning in Harvard University 
showed us Cambridge where the 
houses do not want to face the 
river. 


Cuicaco—We visited the uni- 
versity of Chicago with our friend 
Miss Lelah Bell who is teaching 
French there, and we were aston- 
ished to find a swimming-pool in a 
gothic cathedral. We found that 
the Art Institute of Chicago has 
the best pictures of French painters 
of the XIXth. and XXth. cen- 
turies. Particularly we admired 


the Picasso from 1898 to 1903 that 


we did not know, and the Jockey 
by Toulouse Lautrec, etc. There 
was too a show of living painters: 
Jean Arp, Nitro, Jean Klee, that 
we did not understand. 


Taos—We arrived in Taos at 
dawn and were enthusiastic for the 
landscape which was the first 
which was quite different from 
every one we had ever seen. We 
admired as much Santa Fé. We 
were pleased to see dobby houses 
instead of wooden one and we 
found the neighbourhood of the 
city extraordinary as surrealist’s 
visions. 


GraNnp Canyon—The Grand 
Canyon was another great spec- 
tacular feeling. We went down 
half of the Bright Angel Trail and 
looked at every thing we could 
from the Yavapai Observation Sta- 
tion. We admired the sunset 
painting towers and strongholds 
with the rocks and we surely would 
have liked to spend many days 
along the river trail, but however 
we had heard too much of great 
canyon and we had been more sur- 
prised at Boulder Dam. The 
highway from Kingman in the arid 
desert make us think we were 
travelling in the moon. We dis- 
covered Hoover Dam at sunset. 
We found that Boulder City was 
one of the more pleasant little city 
of the States, and we went back 
to the Dam in the morning. The 
lake Mead was blue, the Colorado 
green, the rocks yellow, and it was 
still one of the most impressive 
picture. 
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San Francisco—The first 
thing we did in San Francisco was 
to go up to the top of the Mark 
Hopkins where we admired the 
sunset on the city. 1 went in 
Maiden Lane to see the Morris’ 
shop by F. L. Wright, and I 
visited the garage under Union 
Square. We quickly liked San 
Francisco; we went to a rodeo at 
the Cow-Palace, we used to walk 
in Market street, to go at the 
fisher’s wharf and in the Chinese 
quarter where we had dinner. 


PHoENix—lIn Phoenix no one 
could tell us where was ‘laliesin 
West. We rode in bus until Sunny- 
slope and there a taxi took us to 
the camp. We stayed all day to 
look at this camp so well appro- 
priated at the desert. I found that 
everything in this construction was 
new clever and artistical We 
went back to Scottsdale with two 
students of Mr. Wright and we 
were sorry only to have not seen 
Mr. Wright himself. 


New Orteans—We enjoyed 
very much New Orleans, the life 
of Canal Street, the picturesque 
of Burbon Street and Royal Street, 
reminding of the rue Jacob in 
Paris, with its antiques, the Lieu- 
taud Gallery, the Absinthe Houses. 
We met Mr. Goldstein who in- 
visited us at lunch at Antoine’s. 
Mr. Arthur Feitel who received us 
in the Galatoire’s restaurant and 
showed us many patios of Burbon 
street. Professor Ditchy offered 
us lunch at Arnaud’s and made us 
visit the French quarter, the St. 


Louis Cathedral, the little theater, 
Jackson place, the museums, and 
many old court yards. We saw 
the French market, the Pirate’s 
alley, the docks along the Missis- 
sipi. We drove in Audubon Park 
with Miss A. Gregory, sculptor, 
and saw with her the post-office, 
the City-hall and the university of 
Tulane. With Mr. and Mrs. 
Estachy and many friends of them, 
we went on boat on the Mississipi, 
and visited the old plantation of 
Evergreen. 


WaASHINGTON—We arrived in 
Washington at night. Compared 
to the others great cities of the 
States, the capital does not seem 
very much lighted, but the monu- 
ments illuminated were in that 
way more impressing. We went 
at the top of the Washington 
monument where we had a very 
good view of all Washington. The 
view on the Potomac and the har- 
bour is the most living and the one 
I preferred. The plan of Charles 
L’Enfant offers yet avenues too 
wide and empty and on the Mall, 
the National Gallery of Art and 
the Smithsonian Institution, so 
much different seems to be here in 
provisional state. 


We spent the last evening with 
the Commandant Zanger of the 
French Line, and his wife. And 
as they had been the first we met 
on our arrival, Mr. and Mrs. Levi 
were the last American friends we 
saw on the ship before our depar- 
ture, and we left New York feel- 
ing very thankful for the Delano 
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and Aldrich Fellowship which had 
given us the opportunity to discover 
so many wonderful landscapes, to 





know the way the American archi- 
tects worked and to meet such nice 
and welcoming friends. 


The Editor’s Asides 


Tue UNitTep States PATENT 
Orrice the other day issued Patent 
No. 2,500,000—almost 160 years 
after issuing No. 1. And yet we 
are still plagued by the lack of 
synchronized latching and unlatch- 
ing of the two-door bathroom. 


Georce Howe, F.A.1.A., Yale’s 
newly appointed chairman of its 
Department of Architecture, told 
the alumni recently that “there are 
more good young architects being 
turned out in the United States 
than ever before . President 
Ralph Walker’s views on the sub- 


ject are expressed elsewhere in this 


issue of the JouRNAL. Well, dif- 
ferences of opinion are what make 
horse-racing possible. 


to show 
interior 


SURVEYS attempting 
color preferences for 
decoration have long been a fa- 
vorite branch of indoor sport. Cool 
modified blues and_ blue-greens 
have been fairly regular favorites 
in past years. This year, accord- 
ing to William M. Stuart’s find- 
ings, the top nine favorites are 
composed either of yellows, neutral 


grays or grayed yellow-greens. 
Maybe the cold war is warming 
up our color appreciation. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO our plumbing 
moved indoors and brought us the 
shower-bath. Perhaps another 
fifty years will bring us an in- 
fallible means of persuading the 
nozzle against radical changes of 
water temperature while we are at 
its mercy. 


ONE OF THE new financing 
gadgets that seems not widely 
known is the so-called “open-end 
mortgage.” Not all states permit 
its use but its wider acceptance 
seems likely. 

In general, the plan permits the 
owner of a house to reborrow for 
modernization purposes a sum not 
exceeding the amount by which 
the mortgage has been reduced. 
Thus, if through regular monthly 
payments a $6000 mortgage has 
been reduced to $5000, the owner 
could borrow up to $1000 for 
home improvements and repay the 
additional loan over the life of the 
mortgage. 
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Hats off to M. E. FREITAG of Iowa State the Major prize winner 
in the $5,000 architectural competition for the best Eight-Family 
Garden Type Apartment designed in Wood Frame Construction. 


Thirteen professional men and 15 students led the field of 276 
entrants from 34 states and Canada. 


MAJOR AWARDS 


M. E. Freitag, Iowa State Student First Prize $1,500.00 
C. E. Stade, Architect, and M. J. Dolan, Engineer, 

Chicago, Illinois (Joint Entry) Second Prize $ 750.00 
R. T. Morrisett, Architect, Springfield, Illinois Third Prize $ 500.00 


10 Major Honorable Mentions, $100.00 each: 


John Combs, Designer, Los Angeles; N. N. Culin, Architect, New York 
City; E. A. Dwyer, Architectural Examiner, Binghamton, New York; 
Anthony Ferrainolo, Student, Carnegie Tech; W. H. Freitag, Designer, 
and R. F. Schroder, Draftsman, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. G. Jones, Designer, 
New York City; G. W. Wiesner, Draftsman, Frithiof Lange, and Louis 
Mosley, Hollywood, California; R. J. O’Donnel, Student, University of 
Colorado; P. S. Skiles, Student, Iowa State; C. H. Talcott, Architect, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


STUDENT AWARDS 


E. A. Ingram, Jr., Texas A. & M. First Prize $500.00 
Allan B. Mitchell, Carnegie Tech Second Prize $250.00 
Milton Holtzman, Georgia Tech saci Third Prize $150.00 


7 Student Honorable Mentions, $50.00 each: 


D. L. Bonsteel, Washington State College; C. E. Estes, Texas A. & M.; 
Carl Gerken, University of Florida; D. E. Hunter, Carnegie Tech; 
D. E. Jarvis, Texas A. & M.; L. W. Klei and F. H. Strauss, Lawrence 
Institute of Technology; P. D. Snyder, Ohio State. 


THE JURY OF AWARDS 


Mr. George W. Petticord, Jr., A.1.A. - Washington, 
Mr. John M. Walton, A.I.A. ve Washington, 
Mr. Edward R. Carr, Builder Washington, 
Professional Advisor: Mr. Lawrence M. Stevens, 

Architect : sieinihiae 


Send for copy of Jury Report containing the prize winning 
designs and the judges’ comments on these interesting and 
practical approaches to economical housing built of wood. 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1319 18th Street, MN. W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Washington, 








American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


N MORE and more construction jobs 
O you'll find heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures by American-Standard. 
This isn’t surprising when you remember 
that the American-Standard line is the 
most complete in the industry, and in- 
cludes products for even the most spe- 
cialized needs. 

This variety of products offers the 
widest flexibility in designing and styling 
for structures of almost every size and 
type . . . whether for houses, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, or large industrial 
buildings. 

In design and in performance, you can 
rely on American-Standard Heating 
Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures to do 
the job right. Your Heating and Plumbing 
Contractor will be glad to give you up-to- 
date information on the complete line. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpo 
ration, P.O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Look for this N lark of Mert 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS 
DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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An Architectural Triumph! 


*Montgomery and Mullay 
Architects, St. John’s 
Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


@ St. John’s Church in Los An- 
geles, California, with its rich, 
dark green terrazzo aisles and 
altar floor, is famous in church 
architecture. The beautiful floors 
of this church were sealed, 
cleaned, and are regularly main- 
tained with HILLYARD quality 
floor products . . . . approved, 
for nearly half a century, by 
leading architects and building 
manufacturers throughout the 
world. 


WILLY A 
a 
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TERRAZZINE —permanently 


seals the terrazzo against stains, 
grease, moisture, traffic wear. Spe- 
cified through the years, by leading 
architects, for new terrazzo. 


SUPER SHINE-ALL~—Hillyard’s 
neutral chemical cleaner, thorough- 
ly cleans the floor without harm- 
ful scrubbing or time consuming 
rinsing. Specified by floor manu- 
facturers. U/L approved. 


HIL-TONE DRESSING— Picks 
up germ-laden dust... gives a 
protective non-slip coverage that 
does not track and reduces neces- 
sity for frequent washings. 


Send for your FREE A.1. A. FOLDER 


... gives clear, concise specifications for every type of 
flooring ... proper treatments for new and old floors. 


Call on your Hillyard Maintaineer 


HILLYARD 


BRANCHES 





IN PRINCIPAL 


J ———= for free advice on all floor problems. 


ST. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI 
U.S.A. 


CITIES 





Engineered to serve 8,900,000 Americans 


Ahem 


Anh 


John Hancock Mutval Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass 
Cram and Ferguson, Architects. Vermont Marble Co., Marble Contractor. 
The imposing John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
building stands as a symbol of financial security for one out of 
every nine insured men, women and children in the United States. 


COLOR * CHARACTER © PERMANENCE *© LOW MAINTENANCE 


These characteristics of marble contribute to the grandeur of 
this building and to its stability. No less than fifteen different 
varieties of marble, domestic and foreign, were selected by the 
Architects for the interior finish of foyers, lobbies and corridors, 
Nothing less beautiful or durable than marble would suffice. 


crystalline VERMONT MARBLE 2 is ) 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY + PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branch Offices mm VAAL 
Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston © Philadelphia * Los Angeles * New York * San Francisco 
in Canada: Ontario Marble Company, Lid., Peterboro, Ontario and Toronto, Ontario 
Brooks Marble & Tile Company, Litd., Toronto, Ontario 








BECAUSE 
they are easier to open 


SAVE 


Use windows of ALCOA atuminum 


Twenty years of actual use . . . highly successful use . . . have 
clearly demonstrated the merits of aluminum windows. More are 
being used every day in thousands of new buildings now under 
construction. Leading window manufacturers make windows of 
Alcoa Aluminum in all standard sizes and in every type required 
for homes, schools, hospitals, commercial and industrial buildings. 
For information on any application of aluminum, write ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 1890D Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALCOA xiun 


Consider Alcoa Aluminum for these building uses—exterior and interior 
walls, hardware, screening, ducts, copings, gravel stops, sills, 
thresholds, roofs, doors and trim. 











An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


I'wo years of intensive effort by a Com- 


mittee of ‘The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 

Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers ; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a_ year’s 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 


quest. 


Offer No. 1—$47.50 (after April 15) 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms 


Offer No. 2—$27.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms 


Offer No. 3—$17.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








“AS AN ARCHITECT, 
| SELECTED “After three heating seasons, | 


have found that Webster Baseboard 


WEBSTER BASEBOARD Heating uses less fuel than estimates 

submitted on all other types of heat- 
WeA TING FOR MY ing... gives me more uniform com- 
OWN HOME. THAT fort and cleaner heating than any 


system I have used.” 


WAS THREE YEARS Webster Baseboard Heating is 


perfected hot water heating installed 


AGO—/ WOULD behind a_ specially-designed metal 


baseboard around the exposed walls 


USE IT AGAIN of a room. It is clean heat, convected 


heat . . . radiant heat in its most 
IF / WERE practical form. Even in sub-zero 
BUILDIN o weather, tests have shown /ess than 
G TODAY 2 degrees variation from floor to ceil- 
ing. 

oo Your local heating contractor can 
1 Sp “4 install Webster Baseboard Heating 
— ‘tT in residences, row houses, garden 
apartments. Write for your copy 
Residence of W. Marshall Hughes, A.I.A., of “Questions and Answers about 

Wyomissing Hills, Reading, Pa. Architect: W. vied 


Marshall Hughes. Builder: W. M. Hughes & Webster Baseboard Heating.” 
Son, Inc. Heating Contractor: Corbit’s, Inc. 


Address Dept. JA-4 


A, a home owner interested in WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


fuel economy, and as an architect Camden 5, N. J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
: In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


concerned with over-all appearance 

and design, W. Marshall Hughes is Ch) olalis. 
enthusiastic about Webster Base- ERASE BOAR DD 
board Heating. HE A TT 5 Ri is 











YOU ACHIEVE 
COMPLETE FREEDOM IN DESIGNING... 


AND REDUCE BUILDING COSTS WITH 
Kawneer Store 


Front Metals 


Striking proof is offered by this Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, department store. It was 
designed by Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
Architects, Boston, Massachusetts, for Allied 
Stores Incorporated, George L. Ely, Store 
Designer. Modern Kawneer Stock Units 
were used liberally. 


Kawneer Stock Metals lower building 
costs because they are less expensive 
than special, made-to-order assemblies. 
They also reduce your costs by eliminat- 
ing drafting and detailing. 


See your Portfolio of Kawneer Details, 
or write 216 N. Front St., Niles, Mich.; or 
2576 8th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 


Store Front Metals « Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 


Modern Entrances « Aluminum Facing Materials 
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